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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


[The issue of the present BULLETIN (as well as that of January) 
has been somewhat retarded by the industrial and fuel crisis in 
New England.] 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The summary report of the annual meeting, contained in the 
January issue is supplemented in the present number by the reports 
of Committee A (Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure) and 
of the special committee on Academic Freedom in War Time, also 
by the following statement of action taken on the report of 


M (PRopOsALS OF THE SECOND PAN-AMERICAN ScIEN- 
TIFIC CONGRESS) 


Recommendation XV of the Congress: That the curriculum of study in the 
schools of American Republics include instruction on the life and achievements 
of the Founders and Statesmen of all the States of the Continent. 

Voted to adopt the recommendation of the committee favoring the establish- 
ment of such instruction in the higher institutions of learning, but leaving to the 
competent authorities the proper preparatory work in the l ower schools. 

Recommendation XVI of the Congress: That the United States Universities 
provide Chairs of the Growth and Ideals of the Latin-American Nations, and that 
similar chairs be established in Latin America on the Hi story of the United States. 

Voted to approve the recommendation of the committee favoring the establish- 
ment of suitable elective courses to be supe rvised by existing academic depart- 
ments; recognizing also the desirability that institutions in the United States in 
& position to do so should establish special c hairs of Latin-American History and 
Culture, and that institutions in Latin America take similar action. 

Recommendation XVII: That the teaching of the Spanish Language be made 
general in the schools of the United States, and of the English language in Latin- 
American schools, and that both be taught from the point of view of American 
customs, history, literature, and social customs. 

As this recommendation deals primarily with school instruction, the committee 
confined itself to approving the principles involved, and the Association 

Voted to recommend that instruction in the Spanish language and literature, 
with some reference to the institutions and history of the Latin-American 
countries be introduced in the schools of this country so far as this can be ade- 
quately done. 

Recommendation XVIII: That the study of Sociology be introduced in all 
American Universities. 
No action was taken. 
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4 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


The following recommendations were approved by the committee and by the 
Association. 

XXII: That a Department of Education be established in the Pan-American 
Union, for the publication in English, Spanish, and Portuguese of pedagogical 
writings important to American countries . . . (and for the interchange of 
ideas upon Education); 

XXIII: That courses in International Law be established in every university; 

XXV: That the study of the Constitutions of all American Republics be 
given a specific place in all institutions of learning. 
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EMERGENCY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


At a recent conference in Washington the following plan of organ- 
ization was adopted by representatives of the bodies named: 


NaME 


The national societies named below hereby organize the Emergency Council 
on Education. 


OssEecT 


The object of the Council is to place the resources of the educational institu- 
tions of our country more completely at the disposal of the national government 
and its departments to the end that through an understanding co-operation: 

Their patriotic services may be augmented; 

A continuous supply of educated men may be maintained; and 


Preparation for the great responsibilities of the reconstruction period following 
the war may be anticipated. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The membership shall include the following organizations and such additional 
bodies as may be invited by the Council to associate themselves with it: 

Association of American Universities. 

Association of State Universities. 

Association of American Colleges. 

American Association of Agricultural Co lleges and Experiment Stations. 

Catholic Educational Association. 

Association of Urban Universities. 

National Education Association. 

National Council of Educational. 

N. E. A. Department of Superintendence. 

American Association of University Professors. 

Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 


Duties anp PowrErs 


The Council shall have power to act for the associations in matters of legislative 
and governmental business on the basis of such authority as may be given it by the 
several associations. 

It may appoint a chairman and an executive committee of five. 

It shall report its actions monthly to all the associations. 

Each body represented shall select a delegate and one or more alternates for 
membership in the Council. 


Additional representatives may participate in Council meetings, but each asso- 
ciation shall have but one vote. 


Meetings of the Council may be called by the Chairman and shall be called on 
request of three members. 
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6 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


SEcRETARY-TREASURER 


There shall be a Secretary-Treasurer who shall receive and account for assess- 
ments. Bills exceeding $10 shall require the approval of the Chairman. 


BupGeET 


For the necessary incidental expenses each association shall be assessed one 
bundred dollars. 


The above report was adopted unanimously and the following associations 
also invited to become members of the Council: 

National Council of Normal School Presidents. 

Association of American Medical Colleges. 

American Association for Advancement of Science. 


Some of the considerations leading to the formation of the Emer- 
gency Council are indicated by the following statement prepared 
for presentation to Secretary Lane representing the Council for 
National Defence. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE MOVEMENT AND THE REASONS FOR IT 


MEMORANDUM FOR SECRETARY LANE 


Members of the Executive Committees of the following educational organiza- 
tions, the Association of American Colleges, the Association of American Uni- 
versities, the Catholic Educational Association, and the National Association of 
State Universities, met in Chicago on January 12-13 to consider war problems 
which are being pressed from many directions upon them all. 

Owing to the unprecedented storm, other expected representatives did not 
arrive. There were unofficially present in the conference, in addition, however, 
representatives of an Urban University, of an Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station, of a School of Education, and of a City School System. 

The subject chiefly discussed by the conference was a resolution which had just 
been adopted by the Association of American Colleges, meeting in Chicago, call- 
ing on the President of the United States to take steps looking toward the imme- 
diate comprehensive mobilization of the educational forces of the nation for war 
purposes under centralized administration, which would co-ordinate effort and 
stimulate defensive activities. The Executive Committee of that Association is 
directed to convey the resolution to the President. 

Representatives of the other Associations named were not authorized to act 
for their Associations upon this resolution. Individually, they were unanimously 
in favor of some such action, and were of the opinion that most, if not all, of the 
Colleges and Universities would share this view. The gentlemen who were espe- 
cially interested in the Elementary and High Schools were of the opinion that 
the school men of the country generally will soon propose the same or similar 
action. 
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EMERGENCY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 7 


The thing agreed to by ail is that all existing educational agencies, including 
the Elementary and High Schools, the Colleges and Universities, and the various 
governmental and voluntary organizations engaged in educational work, should 
be at once brought together for a more effective practical co-operation for war 
purposes; and that this result can be secured only by the action of the President 
of the United States. It was taken for granted that this unifying federal organ- 
ization would assume no extra-legal coercive powers and would require no such 
powers to secure the desired result. 

It was voted that a committee wait on the President as soon as possible to pre- 
sent the outstanding war problems which are facing the educational forces of the 
country, and to learn his mind on the proposed method of providing for their 
solution. 


Types or EpucaTionaL Prosiems Arisinc Out or War ConpiTIons 
I 

The group of problems relating to the immediately increased efficiency of the 
schools toward winning the war: 

1. Co-ordination of work of schools and of various independent organizations 
and agencies. 

2. Increased scientific research for war purposes. 

3. Training of students for all types of war service. 

4. Extension of educational work in military encampments. 

5. Educational propaganda—lectures, pamphlets, etc.—to make clear purposes 
of the war and maintain morale of people. 


I 
The group of problems relating to the maintenance of the schools and schooling 
in all grades and stages, as essential to the national defense. 
1. Furlough of students making special preparation for war service. 
2. Rearrangement of schedules to provide for temporary release of students for 
industrial purposes. 
3. Special equipment of schools for war training. 
4. Broadly organized utilization of schools by governmental departments for 
purposes of special training. 
5. Re-education of the maimed. 
Ill 
The group of problems relating to international educational relations: 
1. International educational commissions. 
2. Exchanges of faculty. 
3. International scholarships. 
4. Courses of study and degrees. 
IV 
The group of problems relating to the educational system after the war. 
. Recasting of courses of study in light of lessons of the war. 
. Shortening period of education. 
. Appropriations and expenses of maintenance. 
. Relationship of schools to federal government. 
. Collection and preservation of war data. 
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8 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


The Council of this Association has now under consideration the 
question of further participation in the Emergency Council on Edu- 
cation and of supporting the pending legislation for the establish- 
ment of a Department of Education, for reasons set forth in the 
accompanying memorandum prepared by a committee of the Emer- 
gency Council. 


CREATION OF A NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


SraTEMENT PRESENTED TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
EpvucaTION 


In compliance with your request, the undersigned, a committee of representa- 
tives of various national education associations meeting in Washington during 
the present week, very respectfully submit the following considerations bearing 
on the questions involved in a bill at present before your committee authorizing 
the creation of a Department of Education, under the direction of a Secretary 
who shall become a member of the Cabinet. 

It seems clear that the complete and efficient mobilization for purposes of the 
war of all the educational resources of the country—amounting to a billion dol- 
lars in capitalization, thousands of trained experts and instructors, and hundreds 
of thousands of students—calls for some great central organizing agency to serve 
both as a clearing-house for plans and a source of effective practical leadership 
and of inspiration. It is believed that many of the governmental organizations 
already at work in the field of education might profitably continue their opera- 
tions undisturbed, at least for the period of the war; but it is also apparent that 
a great part of the field of useful activity has not yet been touched, and can best 
be reached through a large and comprehensive national agency. 

Following the usual history in the development of large undertakings, many 
independent organizations have sprung up, actuated by patriotic motives, and 
many of these are either wasting energy through overlap of endeavor, or are actu- 
ally hindering one another by working at cross purposes. The time has come 
for co-ordination and direction through a national agency which can both unify 
and stimulate effort. 

It also seems clear that since the nation is forced into a position of leadership 
in the conflict for world-wide democracy, it will be forced to help make democracy 
safe for the world as well as the world safe for democracy. This means great 
international relationships to be established between the educational system of 
the United States and those of Europe, South America, and the Orient. These 
relationships will need to be established and directed by national educational 
ministries in the various countries involved, just as education is already directed 
by well organized ministries in some of the most important European countries. 
In dealing with France or England, a state department of education would be at 
& great advantage over lesser governmental agencies, or purely voluntary organ- 
izations. 

The opportunity is before us of co-operating in large educational undertakings 
with France, England, and Italy, and of helping in the educational reorganization 
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of Russia and the educational awakening of China. Our educational relation- 
ships with the South American Republics also are sure to grow rapidly in extent 
and in importance. We must act in all these matters as a nation, and not as 
separate and individual states. While leaving to the states all the old measure 
of autonomy in their own educational systems, it will be necessary to provide 
some central and general agency through which they may all express themselves 
in policies which are either national or international in scope. 

Since education is universally recognized as the first corollary of democracy, it 
seems incongruous that it should not be recognized as of equal rank in the councils 
of the nation with that accorded Commerce, Labor, and Agriculture, all of which 
have representatives in the President’s Cabinet. 

Under the new conditions which the war has produced, the supreme importance 
of education to the country stands out more clearly than ever before. The great 
ideals which have always been in the minds of the people more or less in solution, 
need to be crystallized into definite form, and to become the well defined directing 
motives in the national consciousness. In the absence of a state religion, the 
educational organization of the country must be the means of placing emphasis 
on the great moral and spiritual values which are ultimately the determining 
factors in a nation’s history. By the enlightenment which it spreads and the 
emphasis which it places on the great moral laws, it can prove a large measure of 
salvation in a shifting social and economic order which we are inevitably facing 
at the close of the war. What use will be made of the new measure of leisure 
which seems to be coming to the workman and what application he will make of 
the enlarged power which is already his, will largely be determined by the place 
which is accorded education in the national life. The enlargement of the suffrage 
also brings weighty additional responsibilities to the schools. 

The nation’s ideals, consciously expressed in the lives of its people, determine 
its destiny. As Humbolt has said, “What we desire in the government, we must 
first put into the minds of the people through the schools.” 

These are some of the considerations which seem to demand the recognition of 
education in the largest and most dignified way by the government. The crea- 
tion of a Department of Education would in our judgment unify, direct, and stim- 
ulate effort, and would give just recognition to the dignity and practical impor- 
tance of education in the national life. It would also establish a governmental 
agency for dealing with international educational problems of a rank co-ordinate 
with the educational departments of the majority of the great nations with which 
we shall be dealing. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Harry Pratr Jupson, 
Joun H. McCracken, 
P. L. 
Committee. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The Secretary’s office has received Volumes I, II and III of the 
Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges. The following 
titles from the table of contents may be noted: 


First annual meeting, January, 1915, Vol. I, No. 1. The Place and Function 
of the New Association, Commissioner Claxton, President Penrose, Whitman 
College, Chancellor McCormick, University of Pittsburgh, and others. 

College Efficiency and Standardization, Dr. Capen, Bureau of Education, Dr. 
French, Associate Secretary College Board of the Presbyterian Church, Presi- 
dent Brown, New York University, and others. 

Annual Meeting, January, 1916. Report on the Efficient College, Dr. French. 

Annual Meeting, January, 1917. What the College stands for, President King, 
Oberlin College; Revised Report on The Efficient College. 

Third Annual Meeting, January, 1917. College Standardization, Dean Cole, 
Oberlin, Professor Miller, Oberlin, Dr. French, and others. 

Report on Carnegie Foundation, President Cowling, Carleton College. 

The Chief Weaknesses of the American College and how they may best be 
met, President Blaisdell, Pomona College and Mr. Randolph Bourne, New 
York. 

The program of the Fourth Annual Meeting, held January, 1918 at Chicago, 
includes: Co-operation with Foreign Universities during and after the War, 
President Finley, University of New York. 

Prospects of Liberal Education in America after the War, President Thwing, 
Western Reserve University. 

The Pension Problem for Colleges, President Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The Cultural Advantages of French Universities for American Students, Pro- 
fessor Cestre, University of Bordeaux. 


U. 8. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


A recent bulletin from the Bureau of Education deals with 
Accredited Higher Institutions. The Bulletin includes lists of insti- 
tutions accredited by state universities and departments of educa- 
tion; also the lists published by the Association of American 
Colleges, the Association of American Universities, the Carnegie 
Foundation, etc. (‘‘The Bureau of Education makes no attempt 
to rate or to standardize the collegiate institutions of the country.”) 
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RECENT ACADEMIC FREEDOM DISCUSSION 


CotumsBia Unrversity.—In connection with the two reports on 
Academic Freedom printed below, it is appropriate to call attention 
to the Joint Report of the Columbia University Committee on Edu- 
cation and the special committee on the State of Teaching, concern- 
ing the establishment of a Committee of Reference, from which the 
following passages are quoted: 


The greatly increased size of the University and the complexity of its organ- 
ization have made it desirable to create a new instrument or agency for co-opera- 
tion on the part of the teaching staff, to the end that every member of the 
University may be constantly impressed with a sense of his responsibility as an 
individual, not merely for the care of a particular school or department, but for 
the welfare and efficiency of the University as a whole. 

In order to effect this purpose and to carry out this policy it is now proposed: 

1. To-enlarge the advisory powers of the [University] Council: 

To consider any question that may arise as to the conduct or efficiency of any 


officer of administration or instruction, and to report thereon to the tees 
through the President. . . . 


The authority conferred by the proposed new paragraph would, taken in con- 
nection with the powers already possessed by the Council, give that body specific 
authority to initiate action regarding the conduct or efficiency of any officer of 
administration or instruction. 

2. To recommend to the Council that the Committee constituted by it be 
given authority to represent the Council, and when desirable to act for it, in all 
matters covered by the provisions of the Statutes. . . . 

3. To recommend that the Trustees request the Committee on Education, 
whenever it shall have under consideration any action terminating the service of 
a member of the teaching staff of the University of professorial grade, to confer 
with the committee appointed by the University Council before recommending 
action by the Trustees. 

The aim of the conferences provided for in the above recommendations would 
always be not merely to consider appropriate action in regard to some specific 
policy or incident, but also to unite the Faculties and the Trustees in the closest 
and most effective co-operation for the advancement of the University’s usefulness 
and for the protection of its influence and good name. . . . 


The report contains also a general review of the policy of the 
trustees in regard to tenure of appointments and academic freedom 
containing the following passages: 

In the whole history of the University dismissals from the University of a mem- 


ber of the teaching staff have been but six in number; and the record shows that 
in all of these cases but one the judgment and opinion of representative members 
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12 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


of the teaching staff were before the Trustees as an important element in affecting 
their action. In the one exceptional case the reasons for action had no reference 
to the academic work or relations of the person concerned. 

The power of removal has been exercised by the Trustees only in these very 
rare instances, and then only after full investigation and (save in the one case 
above mentioned) consultation with members of the Faculties. In each case 
there had been a state of facts which in the judgment of the Trustees rendered 
such action imperative. 

In view of these facts there can be no ground for apprehension on the part of 
anyone that the charter powers of the Trustees will be arbitrarily exercised. . . . 

In the whole history of Columbia University there is no instance where the 
Trustees have ever subjected any teacher to restraint or discipline by reason of 
his class room teaching. The Trustees have more than once been urged by other 
members of the University, by alumni, by parents of students, and by the public 
press, to take action of this character, but they have never done so. Yet ultimate 
decision as to whether the influence of a given teacher is injurious to private morals 
or dangerous to public order and security, is one which the Trustees may neither 
shirk nor share nor delegate. We fully concur in the opinion expressed by the 
President in his Annual Report for 1910 that academic freedom imposes academic 
responsibility, and that there are distinct limitations upon academic freedom 
which should be self-imposed, namely, ‘‘the limitations imposed by common 
morality, common sense, common loyalty, and a decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind.” 


HarvarpD University.—The annual report of President Lowell 
discusses Academic Freedom in the following terms: 


The war has brought to the front in academic life many questions which are 
new, or present themselves to many people in a new light. One of these is liberty 
of speech on the part of the professor; and it seems a not unfitting time to analyze 
the principles involved, and seek to discover their limitations. In so doing I 
shali deal only with higher education, that is with universities and colleges. 

Experience has proved, and probably no one would now deny, that knowledge 
can advance, or at least can advance most rapidly, only by means of an unfettered 
search for truth on the part of those who devote their lives to seeking it in their 
respective fields, and by complete freedom in imparting to their pupils the truth 
that they have found. This has become an axiom in higher education, in spite 
of the fact that a searcher may discover error instead of truth, and be misled, and 
mislead others, thereby. We believe that if light enough is let in, the real rela- 
tions of things will soon be seen, and that they can be seen in no other way. Such 
a principle, however, does not solve the actual problems, because the difficulty 
lies in the application; and for that purpose one must consider the question in 
various aspects. One must distinguish between the matters that fall within and 
those that lie outside of the professor’s field of study; then there is a difference 
in the professor’s position in his class room and beyond it. These two cross divi- 
sions raise four distinct problems that may profitably be discussed in succession. 

The teaching by the professor in his class room on the subjects within the scope 
of his chair ought to be absolutely free. He must teach the truth as he has found 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM DISCUSSION 13 


it and sees it. This is the\primary condition of academic freedom, and any vio- 
lation of it endangers intellectyal progress. In order to make it secure it is essen- 
tial that the teaching in the c room should be confidential. This does not 
mean that it is secret, but that What is said there should not be published. If 
the remarks of the instructor were repeated by the pupils in the public press, he 
would be subjected to constant cititicigm by people, not familiar with the subject, 
who misunderstood his teaching; and, what is more important, he would cer- 
tainly be misquoted, because his remarks would be reported by the student with- 
out their context or the qualifications that give them their accuracy. Moreover, 
if the rule that remarks in the class room shall not be reported for publication 
elsewhere is to be maintained, the professor himself must not report them. Lec- 
tures open to the public stand on a different footing; but lectures in a private 
class room must not be given by the instructor to the newspapers. That prin- 
ciple is, I believe, observed in all reputable institutions. 

This brings us to the next subdivision of the inquiry, the freedom of the pro- 
fessor within his field of study, but outside of his classroom. It has been pointed 
out that he ought not to publish his class room lectures as such in the daily press. 
That does not mean a denial of the right to publish them in a book, or their sub- 
stance in a learned periodical. On the contrary, the object of institutions of 
learning is not only the acquisition but also the diffusion of knowledge. Every 
professor must, therefore, be wholly unrestrained in publishing the results of his 
study in the field of his professorship. It is needless to add that for the dignity 
of his profession, for the maintenance of its privileges, as well as for his own rep- 
utation among his fellows, whatever he writes or says on his own subject should 
be uttered as a scholar, in a scholarly tone andform. This is a matter of decorum, 
not of discipline; to be remedied by a suggestion, not by a penalty. 

In troublous times much more serious difficulty, and much more confusion of 
thought, arises from the other half of our subject, the right of a professor to express 
his views without restraint on matters lying outside the sphere of his professor- 
ship. This is not a question of academic freedom in its true sense, but of the 
personal liberty of the citizen. It has nothing to do with liberty of research and 
instruction in the subject for which the professor occupies the chair that makes 
him a member of the university. The fact that a man fills a chair of astronomy, 
for example, confers on him no special knowledge of, and no peculiar right to 
speak upon, the protective tariff. His right to speak about a subject on which 
he is not an authority is simply the right of any other man, and the question is 
simply whether the university or college by employing him as a professor acquires 
a right to restrict his freedom as a citizen. It seems to me that this question can 
be answered only by again considering his position in his class room and outside 
of it. 

The university or college is under certain obligations to its students. It com- 
pels them to attend courses of instruction, and on their side they have a right 
not to be compelled to listen to remarks offensive or injurious to them on subjects 
of which the instructor is not a master,—a right which the teacher is bound to 
respect. A professor of Greek, for example, is not at liberty to harangue his 
pupils on the futility and harmfulness of vaccination; a professor of economics, 
on Bacon’s authorship of Shakespeare; or a professor of bacteriology, on the 
tenets of the Catholic Church. Everyone will admit this when stated in such 
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extreme forms; and the reason is that the professor speaks to his class as a pro- 
fessor, not as a citizen. He speaks from his chair and must speak from that alone. 
The difficulty lies in drawing the line between that which does and does not fall 
properly within the professor’s subject; and where the line ought to be drawn 
the professor can hardly claim an arbitrary power to judge, since the question 
affects the rights both of himself and his students. But serious friction rarely 
arises, I believe, from this cause, and a word of caution would ordinarily be 
enough. 

The gravest questions, and the strongest feelings, arise from action by a pro- 
fessor beyond his chosen field and outside of his class room. Here he speaks only 
as a citizen. By appointment to a professorship he acquires no rights that he 
did not possess before; but there is a real difference of opinion today on the ques- 
tion whether he loses any rights that he would otherwise enjoy. The argument 
in favor of a restraining power on the part of the governing boards of universities 
and colleges is based upon the fact that by extreme, or injudicious, remarks that 
shock public sentiment a professor can do great harm to the institution with which 
he is connected. That is true, and sometimes a professor thoughtlessly does an 
injury that is without justification. If he publishes an article on the futility and 
hharmfulness of vaccination, and signs it as professor in a certain university, he 
leads the public to believe that his views are those of an authority on the subject, 
approved by the institution and taught to its students. If he is really a professor 
of Greek, he is misleading the public and misrepresenting his university, which 
he would not do if he gave his title in full. 

In spite, however, of the risk of injury to the institution, the objections to re- 
straint upon what professors may say as citizens seem to me far greater than 
the harm done by ieaving them free. In the first place, to impose upon the teacher 
in a university restrictions to which the members of other professions, lawyers, 
physicians, engineers, and so forth, are not subjected, would produce a sense of 
irritation and humiliation. In accepting a chair under such conditions a man 
would surrender a part of his liberty; what he might say would be submitted to 
‘the censorship of a board of trustees, and he would cease to be a free citizen. The 
jawyer, physician or engineer may express his views as he likes on the subject of 
‘the protective tariff; shall the professor of astronomy not be free to do the same? 
Such a policy would tend seriously to discourage some of the best men from taking 
up the scholar’s life. It is not a question of academic freedom, but of personal 
liberty from constraint, yet it touches the dignity of the academic career. 

That is an objection to restraint on freedom of speech from the standpoint of 
the teacher. There is another, not less weighty, from that of the institution 
itseif. If a university or college censors what its professors may say, if it re- 
strains them from uttering something that it does not approve, it thereby assumes 
responsibility for that which it permits them to say. This is logical and inevita- 
ble, but it is a responsibility which an institution of learning would be very unwise 
in assuming. It is sometimes suggested that the principles are different in time 
of war; that the governing boards are then justified in restraining unpatriotic 
expressions injurious to the country. But the same problem is presented in war 
time as in time of peace. If the university is right in restraining its professors, 
it has a duty to do so, and it is responsible for whatever it permits. There is no 
middle ground. Either the university assumes full responsibility for permitting 
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its professors to express certain opinions in public, or it assumes no responsibility 
whatever, and leaves them to be dealt with like other citizens by the public author- "a 
ities according to the laws of the land. aed 

All this refers, of course, to opinions on public matters sincerely uttered. Ifa " 
professor speaks in a way that reveals moral obliquity, he may be treated as he 
would on any other evidence of mora] defect; for character in the teacher is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the students. 

Every human attempt to attain a good object involves some compromise, some 
sacrifice of lesser ends for the larger ones. Hence every profession has its own 
code of ethics designed to promote its major objects, and entailing restrictions 
whose importance is often not clear to outsiders. But for the teachers in Ameri- 
can universities and colleges the code of professional ethics does not appear to 
have been thoroughly developed or to be fully understood either by teachers or 
trustees. That result requires time, and for this reason few difficulties arise in 
institutions that have had a long and gradual growth. 

Surely abuse of speech, abuse of authority, and arbitrary restraint and friction 
would be reduced if men kept in mind the distinction between the privilege of 
academic freedom and the common right of personal liberty as a citizen, between 
what may properly be said in the class room and what in public. But it must not 
be forgotten that all liberty and every privilege implies responsibilities. Professors 
should speak in public, soberly and seriously, not for notoriety or self advertise- 
ment, under a deep sense of responsibility for the good name of the institution Pe 
and the dignity of their profession. They should take care that they are under- ie 


stood to speak personally, not officially. When they so speak, and governing be 
boards respect their freedom to express their sincere opinions as other citizens s 
may do, there will be little danger that liberty of speech will be either misused or f 
curtailed. 

Attention may also be called to an article on Academic Free- PS 


dom in the Ailantic Monthly for January by President Alexander 
Meikeljohn of Amherst College, and to editorial articles in the 
Nation of February 14 and March 6. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE A ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM AND ACADEMIC TENURE 


The general report of the Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure for 1915, adopted and approved by vote of the 
Association, was a thorough discussion of the right of academic 
freedom,—of the principles upon which that right rests, of what it 
includes and what it does not include, of the methods of protecting 
it,—and also of the proper terms and conditions of academic tenure 
and of the administrative procedure appropriate to cases of proposed 
dismissal. Your present committee does not propose to traverse the 
field covered in the report of 1915. That report has been widely 
circulated and much quoted, and we believe that it has exercised 
a profound influence, not only in specific instances, but also upon 
the general current of thought and opinion on these matters, and 
upon general tendencies in the organization of higher education in 
this country.. In the present report we propose merely to make 
record of certain conclusions that we have reached as a result of our 
experience during the past two years,* and, in particular, to discuss 
some of the larger aspects of the general problem of academic tenure. 

During these two years over thirty instances of alleged infraction 
of proper standards of academic freedom or academic tenure have 
been brought to the attention of the committee. It has been impos- 
sible to undertake a thorough investigation of each of these cases. 
Selection has been necessary. The committee cannot claim to have 
reached any wholly satisfactory principle of selection. But in its 
own deliberations—preliminary to a decision on the matter of recom- 
mending that an investigation be made—it has tried to adhere to a 
fairly uniform method of procedure. This usually includes pre- 
liminary correspondence by the chairman with the complainants, 
with the president or other administrative officials of the institution 
involved, and, wherever feasible, with persons in a position to know 
something about the facts in the case and to give an unbiased ac- 
count of them. Efforts are also made to secure copies of the more 


* Through a mishap, no general report from Committee A was presented at the 
annual meeting in 1916. The present report, therefore, covers the Committee’s 
work in 1916 and 1917. 
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important documents. Upon the basis of this information the 
chairman prepares a short summary or digest of the case, and sends 
this, accompanied sometimes by copies of documents, to his col- 
leagues on the committee. There is evidence, possibly that the 
chairman has succeeded in making these summaries impartial, and 
certainly that the members of the committee have assumed their 
shares of individual responsibility for its work, in the fact that the 
chairman has more than once found himself in the minority on the 
question of the wisdom of undertaking a proposed investigation. 

In these preliminary inquiries and discussions pains have to be 
taken to avoid creating the impression that a decision not to investi- 
gate is a judgment adverse to a complainant. Equally, of course, 
a decision to investigate is not an indictment. The grounds of 
selection are diverse; the preliminary inquiries are informal, per- 
sonal, safeguarded by none of the established rules of judicial proce- 
dure, often utilizing information that, for the time being, at least, 
cannot be communicated to one or another of the parties in interest. 
A decision to investigate means merely that the case is one on which, 
in the interests of an injured party, or of the institution, or of the 
college and university world in general, more light should be thrown, 
or with respect to which some sort of appraisal should be reached. 

Not all complaints, it must be confessed, lead even to the informal 
and fairly uniform procedure just described. In afew—averyfew— 
instances, the chairman has taken the responsibility of deciding 
that a complaint did not deserve the serious attention of the com- 
mittee. In other instances the preliminary correspondence has led 
to a reversal of the action complained of or to the correction of the 
conditions criticised, and hence to the withdrawal of the complaint. 
In yet other instances, where there has seemed to be a fair chance 
that the local faculty, or other local agencies would be able to secure 
satisfactory adjustment of a difficulty, it has been deemed best to 
delay action by our committee. In general, the committee has been 
loath to recommend an investigation in any case in which the inter- 
ests and rights of an institution’s teaching staff as a whole have been 
directly concerned, unless the members of that staff have been will- 
ing to take an open and unequivocal stand in the matter. It is 
better in every way that the men on the ground should do all that 
they can to secure a satisfactory adjustment of local difficulties, that 
they should at least make an open declaration of their attitude, be- 
fore seeking the help of the Association. 
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When the committee has voted to recommend that a certain 
investigation be made, and when the executive committee has given 
its approval, a special sub-committee, chosen for the purpose, is 
asked to undertake the investigation and render a report. It, is 


' difficult to overestimate the responsibility put upon these sub- 


committees. Their work has, in every instance, a broader signifi- 
cance than attaches to the individual cases with which they deal, 
important as these are. To secure permanently improved condi- 
tions of academic tenure at one institution, to obtain the redress of 
individual grievances, to render a just verdict where injustice had 
prevailed, are results sufficient in themselves to justify the enor- 
mous amount of painstaking work that falls to these committees, 
and especially to their chairmen. But beyond these very definite 
and specific achievements there is a larger fact. In the reports of 
these committees the academic profession of this country finds its 
most effective mode of utterance, its most forceful way of bringing 
its influence to bear upon the problem of its own position in the 
scheme of organization of higher education in this country. No 
two reports, it is likely, are precisely alike in all of their general 
premises and inferences. In these respects they are bound to reflect 
differences in local situations—leading to different distributions of 
emphasis—and in the make-up of the various committees. But in 
the large they have been consistent one with another, and we believe 
that in their common point of view, and especially in their general 
criteria of judgment, they represent very faithfully the dominant, 
perhaps the almost unanimous, opinion of our profession upon fun- 
damental matters of college and university organization and con- 
trol. They supplement and amplify the general report of 1915 on 
academic freedom and academic tenure—with which also they are, 
without exception, in substantial harmony—by contributing to the 
building up of a body of case law, gradually bringing a larger variety 
of specific issues under the control of general principles. There is 
every reason to believe that these general principles of academic 
freedom and academic tenure are winning an increasing measure of 
recognition and approval, and that the value,—the necessity, even, 
—of the Association’s work is now rarely questioned. For this, no 
small amount of credit must be given to the thoroughness, the 
judgment, and the tact with which our sub-committees have accom- 
plished their tasks. 

We have already said that the cases investigated are but a small 
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proportion of those brought to our attention, and that we have not 
been able to hit upon any really satisfactory general basis of selec- 
tion. Certain it is that there has not been an investigation of every 
case of which investigation might desirably have been made. Not 
every case, even, in which there was prima facie evidence of a viola- 
tion of proper standards of academic tenure or of a disregard of 
proper modes of procedure has been assigned to a committee of 
investigation. We have sometimes had to appear to be indifferent 
to a real and valid grievance. But our experience has shown pretty 
clearly that we can rarely expect to obtain the actual redress of an 
individual grievance, and we do not believe that we should intervene 
merely to secure the professional rehabilitation of one unjustly dis- 
missed. There is no evidence that unjust dismissal is likely to lower 
the general academic rating of a scholar or teacher. We have to 
look to the future rather than to the past, and to the institution 
rather than to the individual. Injustice to the individual becomes 
a matter of wider concern when it indicates a bad institutional 
situation, marked by the rule of intolerance, or dishonesty, or igno- 
rance, and creating an atmosphere of discomfort and unrest. If 
we cannot redress grievances we may uncover the conditions which 
breed them, and so make their recurrence less likely. 

But the committee has not always been able to rest its decisions 
to investigate or not to investigate upon grounds so satisfactory as 
these. Investigations are expensive, and the Association’s funds are 
limited. Investigations take time, and it is sometimes difficult to 
ask our members to give the time and energy that the work of a sub- 
committee requires. The condition of the Association’s treasury, 
and the practicability of getting an efficient sub-committee to under- 
take the work of investigation are, therefore, considerations which 
have had to weigh with us. But we believe that on the whole these 
necessary restrictions on the scope of our activities are not altogether 
to be deplored. Nothing could be more unfortunate than to have 
an impression gain a footing to the effect that the Association, or 
this committee, is a court of appeals for the relief of every individual 
instance of injustice, or an inquisitional body for the investigation 
of every seeming departure from proper standards in matters of 
academic freedom and tenure. Just as the institution—its fitness 
to pose as the home of untrammeled truth-seeking and teaching— 
must be more to us than the rights or wrongs of an aggrieved indi- 
vidual, so the particular institution itself is less than the general 
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college and university situation. The consideration of the indi- 
vidual case is but a means to an end. The purpose behind our 
criticisms and censures is constructive. What corrective results 
we can obtain here and there we welcome, but our largest accom- 
plishments must come from the educative aspects of our work. 


In less than a third of the cases brought to our attention have 
questions of academic freedom been involved. But in each case 
there has been bound up, in one form or another, a problem of aca- 
demic tenure. We fear that there is sometimes a disposition to hold 
that those cases in which the problem of academic freedom is not 
directly and immediately visible are of relatively minor importance. 
But such is not the view of this committee. The general problem of 
academic tenure is the larger of the two, embracing, indeed, the 
problem of academic freedom as one of its parts. Academic freedom 
is as a rule adequately safeguarded when right rules of academic 
tenure prevail. 

It is difficult to formulate the general rules of academic freedom in 
such a way that a clear and unmistakable line shall be drawn be- 
tween the field of utterance which it protects and the field for-which 
it sets up no defenses. It is hard always to discriminate justly 
between the exercise of the scholar’s right to give an honest account 
of his conclusions and his convictions and the disregard of his duty 
to refrain from ill-considered, intemperately phrased, and merely 
sensational pronouncements and from putting difficulties in the way 
of the orderly and efficient execution of the policies of the com- 
munity. It is harder, even impossible, to state the principles which 
should govern our judgment on such matters in so definite and pre- 
cise a way that they will afford an unfailing standard, a sure cri- 
terion, for the classification and adjudication of every different case 
that may present itself. Between those cases where dismissal would 
be a clear and unmistakable infringement of academic freedom and 
those cases where it is equally clear that the principle of academic 
freedom cannot be invoked as a defense, there is a narrow and uncer- 
tainly mapped area where judgment must hinge upon a knowledge 
of the background and all the attending conditions of the individual 
case. 

But such considerations do not alter the fact that the governing 
boards of our colleges and universities are not always either com- 
petent or disinterested judges of such matters, and reinforce rather 
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than weaken the strength of our claim that the accused, if he chooses, 
should have the right to insist upon a definite formulation of the 
charges against him, upon a hearing, and upon a consideration of 
his case by a competent and impartial group. The real safeguards 
of academic freedom are the general safeguards of security of aca- 
demic tenure, and these safeguards consist, in the main, of guarantees 
of adequate and appropriate procedure. The history of the safe 

guarding of individual liberties of whatever kind has been the history 
of the development of procedure. To this general rule the right of 
academic freedom can be no exception. 

But security of academic tenure has other important aspects. 
Among the alleged grounds of dismissal in the various cases that 
have come to the attention of the committee during the past two 
years have been: inefficiency, untrustworthiness in financial matters, 
open criticism of one’s administrative superiors, refusal to co-operate 
in the general educational policies of the head of a department or of 
the administrative authorities of an institution, and the exigencies 
of an enforced reduction in the salary roll or of a change in the cur- 
riculum. It is not necessary here to say which of these things are 
and which are not adequate grounds of dimissal. Frequently, of 
course, judgment must depend upon the precise degree and nature 
of the offence and upon all of its attending conditions. Here, as in 
the matter of academic freedom, general principles of justice cannot 
always be counted upon as an immediate and effective solvent of the 
special difficulties of the particular case in hand. Fundamentally 
and practically, our reliance must be put on the adoption and use 
of effective and just methods of procedure, such as were recom- 
mended in the gentral report of the Committee on Academic Free- 
dom and Academic Tenure for 1915, and approved by vote of this 
Association. The present committee has used the procedure recom- 
mended by the committee of 1915 as a standard by which to test 
the adequacy of the procedure actually followed in the various cases 
of dismissal that have come to our attention. We have also done 
what we could to secure the wider adoption of this standard pro- 
cedure, or of some modification or adaptation of it. These efforts 
have met, on the whole, with a fair measure of success, and we are 
encouraged to believe that there will continue to be steady progress 
towards its general adoption. 

By thus shifting our emphasis from the problem of academic 
freedom to the more general problem of the security of academic 
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tenure, we may make necessary some restatement of our case. Not 
that we weaken in the slightest the fundamental soundness of our 
claims for academic freedom, but merely that we have to supple- 
ment these claims by a new insistence on other aspects of the prob- 
lem of academic tenure. Dismissals in violation of the right of 
academic freedom, all too frequent as they are, make each year but 
a small proportion of the total number of presumably unjust dis- 
missals. The case involving academic freedom has been and will 
continue to be the cause célébre,—and that this should be so is an 
indication of a widespread and wholesome interest in the mainte- 
nance of rights that are important wherever learning and honest 
thinking and scientific research would flourish, and doubly important 
in a democracy. But we must see clearly that in the other and, we 
may say, routine cases of unjust dismissal, there are involved not 
only hardships for some and discomforts and apprehensions for 
others, but also deterrents to the wholesome life and progress of 
teaching and research. 

But why, it may be asked, should the university or college teacher 
ask to have safeguards that are not vouchsafed to men in other 
professions or in business? Why should he refuse to accept the 
common risk of unemployment? Why should he not step aside 
when, in the opinion of his administrative superiors, a better man 
can be secured? Why, in short, should he hesitate to fling his own 
career into the general competitive struggle for success and for the 
rewards of success? 

Preliminary to any consideration of these questions it must be 
observed that there is, of course, a good deal of competition in the 
academic world. There is rivalry for professional recognition and 
for the positions that afford the greatest opportunities. But a 
generous rivalry for preferment is a very different thing from the 
competition that seeks the road to success by weakening the position 
of other competitors or by shouldering them out of the way. And 
even as a factor in the world of business, competition has no prima 
facie case at court. The losses, the hardships, that it imposes upon 
unsuccessful competitors are patent to all. It is tolerated within 
its proper field because most men believe that its necessary injustices 
are less than those of any practicable alternative system and that 
it has positive economic and social advantages of its own, and 
because, furthermore, many men prefer a free field for individual 
initiative with its unlimited possibilities for successful achievement, 
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even though these must be offset by possibilities of failure and loss, ; 

to a safer but more limited field of opportunity. ; a 
But we have referred to the competitive system in business to 

suggest a contrast rather than an analogy. The academic world 

affords opportunity for achievements, it is true, but for achievements 

paid for in other currency than money prizes and valued in terms of 

other standards than those of the market-place. The man who . 

chooses to enter academic work turns his back upon the field of 4 ‘ 

competitive struggle with its chances of golden success. His pro- a 

bationary period successfully passed, he enters upon a career in 

which there is little chance of large pecuniary reward, but which 

gives, or ought to give, the fair certainty of a livelihood. This rela- 


tive certainty and safety is a fair offset, but no more than a fair te 
offset, to the absence of large prizes. To subject the teacher and ze 
scholar to all of the risks of the world of competitive enterprise, an 


while withholding from him the chance of its larger pecuniary 
rewards, is illogical and unfair; and its entire tendency is to dissuade 
men of ability from entering the academic profession. 

It should be remembered, too, that the college or university pro- 
fessor is a specialist. The market for his services islimited. In any 
one year, or series of years even, there may be no position available 
in which his special training and interests could be utilized. And 
despite the fact that, as we have already suggested, unjust dismissal 
is not likely to lower one’s professional standing among persons who 
are really qualified to judge,—it may, for the time being, make 
one’s services a distinctly less marketable commodity. 

It is thus clear that on the basis of simple justice to the individual 
members of the profession there is ground for a presumption against 
dismissal without serious and valid cause. But there are weightier 
considerations. 

Where tenure is insecure, and especially where the power of reten- 4 
tion and dismissal is exercised in an arbitrary, capricious, and unjust 
manner, a premium is put upon the development of petty intrigue 
and of unworthy methods of securing the favor of the administra- 
tive authorities. Men of sound scholarship and high ideals shun 
positions in institutions where permanency of tenure depends on Z 
the continuing favorable judgment of a group of men whose pur- 
poses may be praiseworthy but whose judgment is certain to be i. 
fallible. The whole situation is one which gives advantages to men = 
of another type: less scrupulous, more apt in petty political manceu- 5 
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ver, more given to time-serving and to various forms of sycophancy. 
The atmosphere of an institution in which tenure is precarious is not 
one in which conscientious teaching and sound scholarship are 


_ likely tothrive. A degeneration of the institutional spirit, of general 


moral tone, may frequently be observed in universities and colleges 
where reasonable security of tenure has ceased to be guaranteed. 

These conditions are most likely to be found in the smaller de- 
nominational colleges and in the newer state universities, where they 
are usually bound up with such things as the absence of sound 
academic traditions, ignorance of fundamental academic ideals and 
purposes, political manipulation, and sectarian intolerance. If 
American universities and colleges should be ranked in two ways, 
first, with respect to their recognized standing as centers of teaching 
and research, and, second, with respect to the degree to which 
security of academic tenure prevails, there would be, despite some 
discrepancies, a noteworthy general similarity of the two rankings. 

But the president of one of the greatest of American universities 
has recently ranked himself openly among the opponents of security 
of academic tenure.* He says: 


Useful reflection is invited by the question why it should usually 
be considered so normal and so natural for a teacher to exercise his 
pleasure to exchange one academic post for another, while so abnor- 
mal and so unnatural for the governors of institution of learning to 
exercise their pleasure to substitute a more satisfactory individual 
teacher for a poorer or less satisfactory one. 

. . . It would be little short of a calamity were it not possible 
for an academic teacher to change his place of occupation without 
thereby reflecting upon the intelligence or the integrity of those 
with whom he had been associated, and similarly if it became impos- 
sible for the governing board of a school system or of a school or 
college to substitute one teacher for another without bringing charges 
against the person displaced. Any contrary theory assumes a pre- 
established harmony of which not even Leibnitz dreamed and a 
pre-established competence which would render it impossible for 
any one to be appointed to a teaching position who was not ipso 
facto entitled to steady promotion and increase in compensation and 
to a lifelong tenure. If advancement and success in the teaching 
profession are to depend upon merit and not merely upon status, 
there must be clear thinking and definite action in respect to these 
matters. Security of tenure is desirable, but competence and loyalty 
are more desirable still, and a secure tenure purchased at the price 
of incompetence and disloyalty must sound a death knell to every 
educational system or institution where it prevails. These are all 


*Annual Report of the President of Columbia University, 1916-1917, pp. 45-48. 
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matters of grave importance in the government of an educational 
system or an educational institution. They can not be dismissed 
with phrases or formulas, but must be met and decided in accordance 
with sound principle and the public interest. 

This frank avowal of disbelief in the validity of the principle of 
security of academic tenure is a direct challenge not only of the 
position which this Association has taken but also of the soundness 
of the administrative practice of almost every other American edu- 
cational institution of high grade, and even more completely, we may 
add, of the general scheme of organization of higher education in 
older countries. Isolated and individual though this expression of 
opinion be, it comes at a time and under conditions which give it 
special significance. 

Two things in this statement call for special comment. First is 
the inquiry why, in view of the fact that a teacher may exchange one 
academic post for another, should it usually be deemed ‘‘So abnor- 
mal and unnatural for the governors of an institution of learning to 
exercise their pleasure to substitute a more satisfactory individual 
teacher for a poorer or less satisfactory one?’’ We do not take it 
that there is here implied any question as to the right of the teacher 
to resign one position in order to accept another. We do not assume 
that the president whom we have quoted is questioning the propriety 
of whatever efforts he has made or may make to draw teachers from 
other universities to the one over which he presides. The real point 
at issue is the validity of the parallel between the teacher’s right to 
resign one position in order to accept another and the right of ‘‘The 
governors of an institution of learning’’ to drop one teacher in order 
to substitute a more “satisfactory” one. 

The suggested parallel is, in our opinion, misleading and invalid. 
In the first place, it assumes that the institution and the individual 
are comparable units, that they contract with each other on a plane 
of entire equality and even advantage. It neglects the obvious fact 
that it is usually a matter of relatively great moment to the teacher 
whether or not he is able to retain an individual position; while the 
retention or loss of a single teacher even of high ability is rarely of 
equally vital consequence to the institution. 

In the second place the suggested parallel holds up to view only 
the supposed interests of a particular institution, neglecting the 
essential unity of the purposes and interests of the whole world of 
higher education and research. The right of the teacher to exchange 
one employment for another, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
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the right of one institution to call a teacher from another institution, 
is more than a mere concession to the teacher and more than a mere 
advantage to the institution. It is an important factor in that 
wholesome rivalry, not for displacement, but for preferment, of 
which we have already spoken. It is the only means of even ap- 
proximating the best distribution of teachers, of giving the best 
facilities for instruction and research to those who are able to make 
the best use of them, of putting the strongest men into the most 
responsible positions, of giving the scholar the kind of work he is 
best qualified to do. In short it is a right justified by its results, 
by its genuine value to higher education and research. 

The right of security of tenure must likewise be judged, as we 
have already tried to show, by its value to the cause of scholarship 
and teaching, and to the interests of society as a whole. Here we 
quote the second of the two excerpts selected for special comment: 
“Security of tenure is desirable, but competence and loyalty are 
more desirable, and a secure tenure purchased at the price of in- 
competence and disloyalty must sound a death knell to every edu- 
cational system or institution where it prevails.”’ 

It is not a misleading parallel, but a false antithesis, that is here 
expressed. When and where in this country has security of tenure 
ever been purchased at the price of incompetence and disloyalty? 
And what American educational system or institution has ever been 
wrecked or is likely to be wrecked by security of tenure purchased 
at whatever price? As for insecurity of tenure, it has sometimes 
purchased loyalty of an unenviable sort, but it has never purchased 
competence. But enough for what is very likely mere looseness of 
phrasing. The serious point is that these utterances indicate a be- 
lief that without security of tenure the general level of competence 
of the teaching staffs of American universities might be higher 
than it is. 

We cannot see that there is any reasonable ground for such a 
belief. General insecurity of tenure, prevailing among our univer- 
sities and colleges, would’certainly not tend to attract stronger men 
to the teacher’s work. And with reasonable security of tenure 
prevailing at other institutions of similar grade no one university is 
likely to increase its prestige, its ability to attract and hold men of 
high competence, by declaring that the tenure of its professorships 
is uncertain and insecure. We are forced to believe that the opinions 
we have quoted rest upon a confusion of general insecurity of 
tenure, as a permanent administrative policy, with something very 
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different, namely the existence, at any given time, of the power to 
dismiss men deemed to be unsatisfactory, and to replace them with 
men appointed with the general assumption, if not the expressed 
understanding, that their own tenure shall be secure. The incon- 
sistency and impossibility of this last as a continuing administra- 
tive policy is obvious. And yet it is fairer to suppose that such is 
what an advocate of insecure tenure really desires than to suppose 
that he expects that the governors of an institution of learning will 
be able to replace A by B, a supposedly more satisfactory teacher, 
under the open and expressed condition that B himself may be 
replaced by C or D or by whomever else comes to be deemed a yet 
more satisfactory teacher. 

If it were not for isolated instances of opposition, such as that we 
have just discussed, it would scarcely be worth while to dwell at any 
length on the rational basis and justification of security of tenure. 
It would be sufficient to rest our case on experience, to point to the 
traditions and practice of our best and most successful colleges and 
universities, and to regard our task as merely that of bringing light 
into dark places. 

Security of tenure has its costs. It unquestionably opens the 
door to occasional abuses. The academic profession is, for example, 
not without those who make of their command over their own time 
and their security of tenure an excuse for indolence. Gross short- 
comings of this kind, like gross neglect of other obligations, or other 
serious faults, may very properly lead, through proper procedure 
and the affirmative judgment of a properly constituted tribunal, to 
dismissal. But let it be granted freely that under a system of secure 
tenure, some undeserving men will retain their positions. Is there 
any guarantee, any assurance drawn from experience or from care- 
ful analysis, that the weeding-out process will be any more thor- 
oughly and wisely done where tenure is deemed to be at the pleasure 
of the legally-constituted administrative authorities? And at any 
rate it is vastly more important that deserving men should be free 
from the menace of arbitrary dismissal than that every less deserv- 
ing man, provided he is above the level of gross unfitness, should be 
dismissed. 

There is every reason why colleges and universities should set 
the highest possible standards for their appointments, and should 
make these appointments with the utmost care. Where weakness 
now exists in the faculties of our colleges it is chiefly due to a failure 
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on the part of the appointing authorities to exercise such care. The 
ability to dismiss men “‘at pleasure’’ would be sure to lead to still 
less emphasis on the right selection of men for professonal positions 
at the time of their appointments. It is better in every way that 
the selective process should, so far as possible, come before and not 
after appointment to the higher posts. 

Finally, it should be observed that some of the finest fruits of the 
life of the teacher and investigator are inseparably bound up with 
security of tenure. Freedom from time-serving, from the necessity 
of shaping one’s work so that there shall be tangible and frequent 
evidence, no matter how slender, of one’s power of scholarly pro- 
ductivity, freedom to plan one’s life around some important investi- 
gation calling for prolonged and patient research, freedom from any 
temptation to sycophancy, freedom for true institutional loyalty,— 
is it not clear that these are large things, and that the possible 
abuses of security of tenure are, in comparison, small things? In 
insisting upon security of academic tenure, this Association is merely 
insisting that the work of the teacher and investigator shall be given 
a fair chance to realize its best possibilities. 

The Committee: 


C. E. Bennett (Cornell University), 

R. T. Exy (University of Wisconsin), 

F. A. Ferrer (Princeton University), 

*F. H. Hoppsr (University of Kansas), 

Lzerevre (University of Missouri), 

J. P. Licnorenspercsr (University of Pennsylvania), 

F. R. Lire (University of Chicago), 

A. O. Lovejoy (Johns Hopkins University), 

D. O. McGovney (University of Iowa), 

F. M. Paps.rorp (University of Washington), 

G. M. Srrarron (University of California), 

U. G. Waatuerzy (University of Indiana), 

Autyn A. Youne (Cornell University), Chairman. 
Committee on Academic Freedom 

and Academic Tenure. 


* Professor F. H. Hodder dissents from this report upon the following grounds: 
(1) that it is unwise to shift the emphasis from academic freedom to academic 
tenure; (2) that it should be the aim of the Association to secure the vindication 
and reinstatement of professors unjustly dismissed from their posts, and (3) that 
the over emphasis of tenure will result in the retention of incompetent men. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE* ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM IN WARTIME 


This Association’s Committee on Academic Freedom and Aca- 
demic Tenure for 1915 presented at the annual meeting of that year 
a general declaration of principles concerning freedom of teaching 
and of extra-mural utterance and civic action on the part of uni- 
versity and college teachers. This declaration was approved and 
adopted by the Association, and its conclusions and practical recom- 
mendations have subsequently been applied in the reports of a 
number of committees of inquiry into alleged cases of violation of 
academic freedom. The principles then adopted, however, were 
framed with reference to the ordinary conditions of a time of peace. 
The country is now at war; and the fact gives rise to new problems 
concerning the rights and obligations of free speech. It seems need- 
ful, therefore, to formulate an interpretation of academic freedom 
with especial reference to the extraordinary situation created by the 
war. A careful consideration of the question becomes the more 
pertinent because in at least six instances within the past four 
months professors have been dismissed from American universities 
upon charges of “disloyalty” —while the specific acts which have 
been regarded as constituting that offense have varied widely in 
their nature and their gravity. There is reason to believe that 
there exists a considerable divergence of opinion and practice among 
the officials and governing boards of American universities and col- 
leges with respect to this question; that opinions or acts in relation 
to the war, or the policy of the government, which in some institu- 
tions would be deemed proper grounds for dismissal, would in 
others be regarded as entitled to toleration, though not necessarily 
to approval, on the part of the authorities in control of appoint- 
ments and removals. 

In view of this situation and of the evident indispensability of 
the adoption of some fairly definite principles as a preliminary to 
any report upon the recent dismissals, your committee submits for 
the Association’s consideration the following statement relating both 
to academic freedom in wartime and to the special obligations which 

* The special committee of three charged with drafting this report has been ap- 


pointed by the General Committee on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure, 
and includes the Chairman of the latter committee. 
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the existing crisis creates for members of our profession, in addi- 
tion to the duties which the state of war lays upon all loyal citizens. 

Concerning the attitude of the vast majority of the academic pro- 
fession there has, of course, never been any room for doubt. The 
view now held by nearly all American citizens with respect to the 
moral issues involved in the European War prevailed in most 
academic communities long before it gained equal acceptance from 
the public at large. It is, indeed, no exaggeration to say that no 
body of men has played a greater part than have members and 
former members of the university teaching profession in bringing 
the people of the United States to a realization of the larger meaning 
of the conflict and the obligations which this world-crisis imposes 
upon the American Republic. In this great juncture of the history 
of the country and of mankind the American colleges and univer- 
sities have probably exercised a greater influence, direct and indirect, 
upon public opinion, than at any previous period; they have con- 
tributed, in proportion to numbers, more men than any other sec- 
tion of the civilian community to the military and naval forces of 
the United States and other branches of special war-service; and it 
is their supreme pride to have trained a body of youth who, in this 
time of the testing of our national fibre, have with the rarest excep- 
tions manifested a splendid and self-devoting loyalty to the cause 
of their country, in which they have learned to recognize also the 
cause of humanity and justice and human freedom. And, on the 
material side of our national effort, it is evident that the United 
States could have played no considerable or creditable part in a 
struggle in which the utilization of exact scientific knowledge is the 
fundamental prerequisite to success, had it not been for the work 
of American men of science during the past quarter-century, and 
had the government not been able to draw from our institutions of 
higher learning a great corps of trained experts, ready and eager to 
do their part in the nation’s service, whether at home or at the front. 

It may perhaps be felt that these things might more suitably 
be said by persons not members of the academic profession. But 
your committee believes it to be both proper and pertinent, on 
this occasion, to put these facts on record among the documents of 
this Association. They are facts patent to all men; and from them 
our own profession may draw new encouragement in its tasks and a 
heightened sense of the significance to the community at large of the 
work of the teacher and the scientific investigator. Your com- 
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mittee has, however, a special reason for beginning its report with a 
reminder of these facts. It is well that they should be borne in 
mind by the non-academic public, as a background for the consid- 
erations with which this report is to be concerned. There are two 
sides to the duty of the citizen in time of war. One side—the more 
urgent, and also the more obvious—consists in loyally rendering the 
services and making the sacrifices which the national emergency re- 
quires. The other side is to most men probably less apparent and 
less appealing; but it is one of the characteristic functions of the 
scholar’s profession to see that this side be not forgotten. It 
should, namely, at such a time as this be an essential and insistent, 
though secondary, general aim of public policy to take care that, in 
the adjustments necessitated by the crisis, and in the abnormal con- 
ditions which are inseparable from war, no avoidable injury is done 
to the permanent interests of society—and, especially, to those 
interests for the sake of which the war itself is being fought. Second 
only to the folly of those who, in a grave emergency, would permit 
no deviation from the customary rules of normal times and no 
modification of the routine of popular government, is the folly of 
those who see nothing beyond the present emergency, and fail to 
realize that the danger to democracy and liberty in such a juncture 
comes by no means solely from the public enemy. It is the tragic 
paradox of a war waged by a people in defense of law or justice or 
freedom that the state of war may itself weaken within that people 
the respect for law or justice or freedom. Just as war discloses and 
gives expression to some of the noblest qualities of human nature, 
so also it invariably releases some of the basest, especially among 
men who have no personal share in the perils and the sobering ex- 
periences of the battlefield. It was observed so long ago as Dr. 
Johnson’s time that “ patriotism’ might be “the last refuge of a 
scoundrel’’; and it is in the name of “loyalty” that in this country 
within recent months mobs have resorted to various forms of “lynch 
law,” apparently supposing that the international lawlessness 
against which the country is at war is susceptible of homeopathic 
cure by domestic lawlessness. The history of all great wars in 
which popular feeling has been deeply stirred shows how real is the 
danger that at such a time innocent persons may be unjustly con- 
demned, that the charge of ‘treason’ may pass as virtually equiva- 
lent to the proof of it, that wrongs may be committed even by high- 
minded men which they will afterwards bitterly regret, that the 
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excited and suspicious mood of the public may be utilized by design- 
ing men to secure partisan advantage or the gratification of per- 
sonal resentments, and that the forces of obscurantism and reaction 
may seize the opportunity to remove secretly some of the established 
landmarks of liberty. 

It is, therefore, one of the wartime duties of our profession, as of 
all men who have been granted special opportunity for thought and 
knowledge, to guard against these harmful concomitants even of a 
struggle in a just cause; to see to it that patriotism be not made a 
mantle for private intolerance, nor the loyalty of the people ex- 
ploited for selfish and unworthy ends; and to spare no effort to en- 
able the American democracy to carry on the war with a maximum 
of efficiency and success—and with a minimum of hysteria and of 
spiritual retrogression. 

It has, however, already been implied by what has been said 
above, that this committee does not hold that the customary pro- 
cesses of democratic government should go on, or can go on, without 
modification in time of war; or that the citizen may reasonably ex- 
pect to be subject to no greater restrictions upon his personal liberty, 
either of action or speech, than are usual under ordinary circum- 
stances. Political democracy is a system fitted to the normal con- 
ditions of life of a civilized people; it is for that very reason ill adapted 
in not a few respects to so abnormal a condition as war. Success in 
war depends upon unity of collective action, centralization of con- 
trol, secrecy in counsel, quickness in decision, and stability in 
policy; and all these things are foreign to the genius of representative 
government. When, nevertheless, a democracy finds itself forced 
into war in defense of its rights, of the integrity of the law of na- 
tions, and of the safety of democracy throughout the world, it will, 
if it has any practical wisdom, temporarily adapt its methods of 
political action and of governmental procedure to the necessities of 
the grave and perilous business immediately in hand. It can 
scarcely be deemed loyalty to democracy to place the future of 
democracy in jeopardy by an uncompromising adherence in time of 
crisis to the external forms of democratic government, which have 
their reason for being in their adaptation to wholly different condi- 
tions and wholly different ends. 

The acceptance of this principle, however, does not justify—as 
some seem to suppose—a disregard of the considerations previously 
adduced in this report. Some restrictions of normal liberty there 
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must be; but, on the other hand, such restrictions are not to be 
multiplied, as they tend to be, beyond real necessity. Freedom of 
thought and of discussion, and in particular the intellectual inde- 
pendence of the scholar in the university—these are things too 
dearly won and too easily lost, to be treated as negligible even in 
time of war, since they may then receive impairment that will last 
long beyond the war’s duration. The problem, in short (and this 
is the outcome of the foregoing discussion) is that of doing justice to 
both requirements of the situation—of drawing the line of restric- 
tion so that no more injury shall be done to the permanent social 
interests that are affected than is plainly unavoidable in order to 
meet the critical situation created by the war. 

This result may seem to some almost too obvious to require argu- 
ment, or even formal statement. Yet there are many who, in their 
habitual way of thinking about these matters, seem to look only at 
one side of the problem or at the other; and it appears to the com- 
mittee that a disregard of the very general considerations set down 
above is one of the principal causes of mistaken judgment about 
more specific problems or individual cases. Premising, then, 
that the secondary aim of public policy already indicated can not 
with safety be neglected in wartime, the committee proceeds to in- 
quire more precisely into the limitations upon academic freedom 
which are justified by the existence of a state of war. 

The first question which here arises is whether any special restric- 
tions upon the expression of opinion ought to be laid upon members 
of the academic profession as such. A British scholar who has 
vigorously upheld ‘‘the legitimacy of exceptional restraint upon free 
speech in time of war’ has also maintained that the state alone is 
entitled to exercise such restraint.* Interference with ordinary 
liberty of utterance, he contends, is a war measure, to be adopted 
when necessary, and only to the degree necessary, by the public 
authority charged with the maintenance of good order and national 
security. Until that authority considers that the interests for 
which it is responsible require it to intervene, no private person or 
corporation has any moral right, under the excuse of war condi- 
tions, to impose upon the personal liberty of others any restrictions 
which might not reasonably be imposed at other times. “A uni- 
versity board,” remarks this writer, ‘is not the executive govern- 


* Professor Herbert L. Stewart of Dalhousie University, writing in The Nation, 
October 25, 1917. 
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ment and, if it so mistakes its function, it is exactly similar in kind 
to a mob which beats an unpopular speaker.’’ In other words, 
university teachers should be subject to the inhibitions which, 
because of the exigencies of war, the government may enjoin upon 
all citizens alike, and to those inhibitions alone. And the enforce- 
ment of them should be in the hands of the regular officers of gov- 
ernment, and not in the hands of officers of institutions of learning. 

While your committee is not able to adopt this writer’s view with- 
out qualification, it considers that the rule enunciated by him should 
be regarded as expressing a sound presumption for the guidance of 
academic authorities. The officers of the national government, 
which is responsible for the successful conduct of the war, are pre- 
sumably competent to judge what utterances or attitudes are 
threatening to the national security. Cases of apparently treason- 
able activity or utterance should, of course, be reported to the 
proper authorities, by any citizen cognizant of them, and, if occa- 
sion arise, by the officers of educational institutions. But the 
presumption is usually against any further measures on the part 
of private corporations, or even of the governing boards of the in- 
stitutions of the several states, so long as no ground for action is 
found by the responsible public officials. Where the utterances 
or activities of a citizen who happens to be of the teaching pro- 
fession are not of a sort clearly dangerous to the country, or ob- 
structive of the military and other efforts of the government, the 
ordinary presumption of academic freedom, and of security of 
tenure for those holding permanent appointments, should as a 
matter of course obtain. And upon the question whether such 
utterances or activities are or are not thus dangerous or obstructive, 
the governing boards of universities have no such competency to 
judge as have the law-officers of the government. 

Nevertheless, it is only as a general presumption that your com- 
mittee can accept the rule proposed by the British writer above 
cited. The committee believes that there are four grounds upon 
which the dismissal of a member of a faculty of a college or univer- 
sity by the academic authorities, because of his attitude or conduct 
in relation to the war, may be legitimate. Of these grounds, three 
presuppose no prior action on the part of any government official. 

1. Those who are convicted of disohedience to any statute or 
lawful executive order relating to the war may, your committee 
holds (with the qualification hereafter noted), legitimately suffer 
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deprivation of academic office. Teachers under indictment for such 
offenses, but not yet convicted, may properly be suspended from 
their duties until their cause is legally determined. 

The reasons underlying this principle the committee assumes to 
be too evident to require explanation. But it has often been urged 
that difficulty arises in the application of this rule to ‘conscientious 
objectors’ to military service. In framing the draft law of 1917 
Congress adopted the principle that persons whose objections to 
such service are unquestionably due to moral or religious scruples 
should be exempt. Members of religious bodies whose doctrines 
forbade participation in war were permitted, if drafted, to be as- 
signed to exclusively noncombatant duties. There are, however, 
some persons, not members of the specified religious organizations, 
whose objections to military service, as such, are doubtless equally 
conscientious and disinterested. It is conceivable that, under the 
law, such persons might be convicted of resisting the draft. Should 
they, if of the academic profession, receive further punishment by 
removal from their positions and deprivation of their livelihood? 

The committee’s opinion is that it is not as a rule requisite or ad- 
visable that they should be so dealt with. The members of the 
subcommittee charged with the drafting of this report are, indeed, 
strongly of the opinion that the attitude of citizens who resist the 
law of military service is both ethically indefensible, and, if it is 
widely prevalent, gravely dangerous to the public safety in time of 
war; and in such a time the public safety is the supreme law. Men 
who have enjoyed, and who continue to enjoy, the protection of the 
laws and the privileges of citizenship in a free state, yet refuse to do 
their part in defending the state when it is in danger and when 
other citizens are dying in defense of it and of them,—such men, 
whatever their motives, are in a very practical sense enemies of the 
state. Their behavior cannot but be looked upon by other 
citizens as a kind of treachery in the hour of eae though it 
be a conscientious treachery. 

It is not, then, because of any sympathy with the position of such 
persons that the committee points out that it is not evident that 
every teacher or investigator adopting that position should suffer 
academic penalties, in addition to any which the law may inflict 
upon him. For even here there are considerations on the other 
side which cannot honestly be disregarded. It is, in the first place, 
frequently true that those who thus repudiate one of the duties of 
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citizenship in wartime, are in time of peace law-abiding and excep- 
tionally public-spirited and useful citizens. It is, again, to be re- 
membered that, in so far as they are actuated by genuine scruples 
of conscience, their attitude is not likely to be altered merely by dis- 
missal, which they will probably regard as an act of private per- 
ae: secution; and that, consequently, the public interest is not neces- 
sarily served in any substantial and practical way by their expulsion 
from the academic community. It is, furthermore, often the case 
that if retained in university work they would be capable after, or 
even during, the war of rendering peculiarly valuable or even irre- 
placeable service in teaching or scientific investigation,—service 
which would in no degree be affected by their views on the special 
question of military duty. It appears, also, to be the fact that 
such ‘‘conscientious objectors” form a small minority of the public, 
and of the teaching body of the American universities; so that all of 
them together constitute no serious menace to our military effi- 
ciency or national security. Finally, it was the evident intent of 
Congress to exempt all genuine ‘conscientious objectors’ from mili- 
tary service. The law failed so to provide in general terms only 
4 because it was necessary to define some simple form of evidence as 
to the motives of individuals refusing combatant duties, which 
could be readily applied by the exemption boards and the courts. 
If, however, any teacher should be convicted of resisting the draft, 
and if the academic authorities should be satisfied, from their more 
4 intimate knowledge of the individual, that the sole motive of his 
F refusal to render military service was a sincere religious or ethical 
conviction, those authorities would rather contravene than fulfil 
r the spirit of the law by inflicting upon such a teacher a supplemen- 
; tary punishment. It would be a manifest anomaly if, of two teachers 
in the same institution holding identical pacifist views, one, being 
a member of an exempted religious denomination, should suffer no 
ea hardships, while the other, not happening to be affiliated with such 
| a denomination, should, because of his fidelity to those views, not 
only suffer the penalties of the law but also lose his means of sup- 
port and the opportunity to practise his profession. For these 
reasons, then, the committee holds that there is a presumption 
against supplementary disciplinary action by colleges or universities, 
in cases of this kind, and it believes that each such case should be 
dealt with on its merits—the considerations to be borne in mind 
being the character and previous record of the teacher concerned, 
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and his willingness to abstain from propaganda within the institu- 
tion during the war, and from all public or organized efforts to 
defeat the lawfully declared will of the majority, by encouraging 
other citizens to resist the draft law or other statutes relating to 
military service. The committee thinks it not superfluous to add 
that magnanimity is seldom out of place in any human relationship; 
and that experience has not shown that persecution is an especially 
effective means for extirpating or repressing honest error, however 
grave and dangerous the error may be.* 

2. Members of college or university faculties should, in the 
Committee’s opinion, be required by their institutions to refrain 
from propaganda designed, or unmistakably tending, to cause others 
to resist or evade the compulsory service law or the regulations of 
the military authorities; and those who refuse to conform to this 
requirement may be, and should be, dismissed, even before any action 
has been taken against them by the law-officers of the state. 

The reasons why participation in such propaganda should be 
recognized as legitimate cause for dismissal are evident. By the 
declaration of war the nation, through its elected representatives, 


* So far as the committee can learn by inquiry of those especially informed on 
the matter, the only case of dismissal from office, on a charge of disloyalty, that 
has occurred in the British universities during the war (except foy some removals 
of enemy aliens) has been based upon the ground discussed in the above section of 
this report. Mr. Bertrand Russell, an eminent mathematical logician and phil- 
osopher, was removed from his post in Trinity College, Cambridge, because of his 
conviction under the Defense of the Realm Act. A number of British scholars 
who have been prominent in support of the war and who hold that the Govern- 
ment was justified in restraining Mr. Russell, have expressed disapproval of the 
action of the Trinity College authorities. The committee quotes as indicating a 
view of this question prevalent among our British allies, a further statement of 
Prof. H. L. Stewart, of Dalhousie University: “In England and in the British 
Dominions a university is not a ‘business proposition’; it is a center of learning 
with the free atmosphere in which alone learning can thrive. Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
sell had sinned very deeply indeed against the patriotic feelings of his country- 
men. But no step was taken against him by his college, until he had been ac- 
tually convicted by the courts. Even then there were abundant pro- 
tests from some of the most eminent of Englishmen, so keen is British jealousy for 
freedom of speech, though the speech be bad. Prof. Gilbert Murray was among 
the protesters. . . . And in view of the inevitable insinuation that those who 
condemn such interference by college authorities are lukewarm towards the war, 
it is worth noticing that letter after letter condemning Mr. Russell’s dismissal 
came from naval men on leave from a ship in the North Sea or from lieutenants in 
the front trench in Flanders.” 
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announced its purpose to devote its entire power and resources to a 
vast and difficult undertaking, failure in which would mean na- 
tional humiliation and disaster; while any attempt to hamper or re- 
tard the work of organizing the nation’s military force would 
amount to a betrayal of those who are already placing their lives 
in jeopardy in the country’s service—and to a betrayal also of the 
allies to whom the nation has pledged its faith. No community 
having any intelligent sense of what its own safety requires can for 
@ moment permit any of its members, in a time so critical, to en- 
gage in deliberate efforts to undermine its power, to imperil its 
security, and to thwart the general will, by preaching resistance to 
the laws. Before war is declared, it is any citizen’s right to oppose 
such a declaration; while the war is going on, it is his right to express 
his opinion as to the terms upon which peace should be concluded, 
and as to the wisdom or efficacy of proposed measures or instru- 
mentalities for the conduct of the war; but it is not his right, be- 
tween the declaration of war and the conclusion of peace, to obstruct 
or impede the execution of any measure lawfully determined upon as 
requisite for the safety of the country and the successful prosecution 
of the war. 

To prove an intent to encourage opposition to the enforcement of 
these measures it is not, in the committee’s judgment, necessary 
that a speech or other public utterance should contain, in so many 
words, an exhortation to disobey the law. If, for instance, a 
speaker should declare that all participation in war is immoral, or 
should praise the example of the Russian troops who deserted their 
posts and betrayed their allies, or should assert that the payment 
of war taxes is contrary to sound ethical principles—such a speaker 
may be presumed to know that the natural tendency of his words is 
to stir up hostility to the law and to induce such of his hearers as are 
influenced by him to refuse to perform certain of the obligations of 
citizenship. Such opinions may be legitimate subjects of ethical 
discussion in time of peace; but a propaganda designed to give them 
popular currency is a manifest incitement to disaffection and public 
disorder, at a time when the law requires that all citizens shall render 
military service, if called upon to do so, and shall pay taxes for the 
support of a military effort to which the nation has already pledged 
itself. Those who seek to convert the people of a country to the 
creed of absolute nonresistance—to the theory that lending assist- 
ance to any war, in whatever cause, is unjustifiable—may at least 
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reasonably be required to carry on the task of such conversion while 
the country is at peace, and not after the die has been cast, when 
any considerable division of public sentiment upon so fundamental 
an issue may be a matter of life and death, not only to loyal men 
who have heard and obeyed the nation’s call to service, but even to 
the nation itself. 

It may, perhaps, be argued that the presumption mentioned 
earlier in this report (p. 34) should be applied here, 7. ¢., that in 
these cases the action of academic authorities should await that of 
the governmental authorities. The reason why the committee can 
not accept this contention lies in the fact that a college or univer- 
sity teacher engaged in the kind of propaganda in question often 
gains a wider hearing, and some measure of additional influence, by 
virtue of the academic position which he holds. It is not, indeed, 
true (as is sometimes supposed) that a university should ordinarily 
be understood to be in any degree responsible for the political 
views, public utterances or extra-mural civic activities, of the 
members of its educational staff, so long as those activities are 
not in themselves unlawful, nor obstructive of governmental meas- 
ures lawfully adopted as requisite for the security of the nation. 
The individual, in all such cases, speaks for himself and not for 
his institution; and academic office neither diminishes nor enhances 
the ordinary rights and responsibilities of a citizen and of a 
gentleman. But when a teacher’s activities are clearly contrary 
to the law, and manifestly threatening to the public safety in a time 
of special peril, an institution which should retain him in office 
would clearly involve itself to some extent in complicity in those 
activities. Nevertheless, the presumption above mentioned is not 
wholly without bearing here. It is sometimes difficult to deter- 
mine whether or not the intent or natural tendency of a public 
utterance is to encourage resistance to the laws prescribing the 
military duties of the citizen. In all cases of reasonable doubt upon 
this point, it would be unjust and unwise for university authorities 
to take any final action until the question has been settled by ju- 
dicial decision. 

It also seems to the committee that it is desirable that the gov- 
erning boards of universities should first definitely announce their 
intention to act in accordance with the principle enunciated in this 
section; and consequently, that when no such announcement 
has been made, teachers who may engage in the sort of propaganda 
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herein referred to should not, upon the first offence, receive the 
extreme penalty of dismissal, but should be required to pledge them- 
selves to desist from such propaganda during the period of the war. 

3. The government would be wholly unable to carry on war 
unless individual citizens in large numbers voluntarily performed 
certain acts which are not required of them by law. Among such 
acts are volunteering for service in the corps of officers of the re- 
serve; purchasing government bonds; subscribing to organizations 
for the care of the wounded, the support of soldiers’ families, and 
the like; and observing the restrictions upon consumption recom- 
mended by the Food Administration and similar official bodies. 
So long as none of these acts are made obligatory, the failure of an 
individual to perform them is not unlawful, and can be subject to 
no penalty except the censure of public opinion. It is not within 
the province of governing boards of educational institutions to 
exercise extra-legal control over the conduct of individuals in these 
matters. The same attitude can not, however, be taken towards 
those who, because of opposition to the war, seek to dissuade others 
from rendering voluntary assistance to the efforts of the govern- 
ment. Participation in a propaganda of this kind, even if it is not 
expressly forbidden by law, is plainly an endeavor to obstruct the 
carrying out of the purposes of the majority of the people as de- 
clared by their representatives; and it is not less dangerous to the 
public security, nor less irreconcilable with good citizenship, than 
are the offenses referred to in the preceding section of this report. 
It constitutes therefore, as the committee believes, a further legiti- 
mate ground for removal, provided that a deliberate purpose to 
impede the government’s activities in the prosecution of the war is 
shown by conclusive evidence. 

4. The faculties of the American colleges and universities include 
a certain number of teachers of German or Austro-Hungarian birth 
or parentage, and some who are still citizens of one or the other of 
the countries with which we are at war. Many, though by no 
means all, of these teachers were, before the entrance of the United 
States into the war, vehemently “ pro-German”’ in their sympathies; 
and it is extremely unlikely that the real sentiments of all of them 
were suddenly and completely transformed on April 6, 1917. It is 
therefore probable that there are to be found in our educational in- 
stitutions a few men who have been so blinded to the moral aspects 
of the present conflict by their affection for the land of their origin, 
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that they desire the victory, or at least the partial success, of the 
Central Empires, and by implication the defeat of the United States 
and its allies. 

What the situation requires of these men is plain: to abstain from 
any act tending to promote the military advantage of the enemy or 
hamper the efforts of the United States; to take care not to give, by 
their utterances or associations, reasonable ground for the belief 
that they contemplate such acts or are conspiring with other dis- 
loyal persons; to refrain from public discussion of the war; and, in 
their private intercourse with neighbors, colleagues and students, 
to avoid all hostile or offensive expressions concerning the United 
States or its government. Teachers of enemy alien nationality 
should be put upon their parole to observe these restrictions; and 
if they or others of pro-German sympathies fail to observe them, 
they should promptly be removed from their posts. So long, on the 
other hand, as the restrictions indicated are scrupulously observed, 
it is not, in the Committee’s opinion, necessary that persons known 
or believed to have such sympathies should be dismissed; and as a 
rule their dismissal would be neither generous nor expedient. When 
a teacher of German or Austrian origin has hitherto rendered faithful 
and acceptable service to an institution, and is inoffensive in his 
outward conduct during the war, the committee is unable to see that 
any useful end is accomplished by turning him adrift, for the sole 
reason that he is unable to bring himself to desire the defeat of the 
country of his birth or ancestry—or to desire that it receive so 
thorough a defeat as the government and people of the United 
States may think necessary. The members of the committee which 
has drafted this report feel as strongly, probably, as anyone can, 
that the present war is far more than a clash of national interests, 
and that to desire anything less than the realization of the essential 
objects which have been set forth by the President of the United 
States is to desire the triumph of moral evil in the world. But the 
Committee also realizes how easily men’s judgments are warped by 
national sentiment and traditional pieties, and how common every- 
where is a blind and unreflecting loyalty to the ties of blood. Such 
loyalty, even when misguided, is not a thing which can be stamped 
out by harsh measures; and no man who truly understands the 
ideals for which America is now contending could wish that persons 
whose birth or descent makes them in greater or less degree favorable 
to the cause of the enemy should experience at the hands of Ameri- 
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cans any treatment even remotely resembling that which the 
world has come to describe as characteristically ‘Prussian.’ 

To resume, then, the committee holds that every practical restric- 
tion which is required by the public safety should be placed upon 
the activities and utterances of teachers known or believed to sym- 
pathize with the enemy; but that when these requirements are met, 
such teachers should be treated with considerateness and gener- 
osity, and should not be deprived of the means of supporting them- 
selves and their families, solely because of subjective sentiments 
which it is not within their power to alter.* 


The committee has not sought to attain, and doubts whether it is 
possible at present to attain, a legal nicety of definition in dealing 
with these questions; it trusts, however, that in what precedes it has 
stated with reasonable definiteness the legitimate causes of dis- 
missal from academic office which are consequences of the existence 
of a state of war; and that it has indicated the general principles 
bearing upon the matter and—what is most important of all—the 
temper in which these concrete human situations should, even amid 
the embittered passions of wartime, be approached. It remains to 
point out that certain other supposed legitimate grounds for removal 


* The committee, therefore, is unable to approve the action of the Board of 
Trustees of a women’s college who, it is announced, have taken the position that 
“no pro-German, pacifist or neutral sentiment will be tolerated by the college,” 
and have passed the following resolution: 

Voted, That no person whose unqualified loyalty to the government and whose 
thoroughgoing support of the participation of the United States in the war is, in 
the opinion of the executive committee, subject to any reasonable doubt, shall be 
continued or placed upon the salary list of the college; and that the president of 
the college is hereby instructed to send a copy of this resolution to every member 
of the faculty; and, further, that with the approval of the executive committee, 
he shall take such other action as may be necessary in the premises. 

By this singular reversal of the customary principles of justice in English-speak- 
ing countries, the burden of proving their innocence is apparently placed upon 
members of the faculty of this institution; and what they may be required to prove 
“beyond a reasonable doubt” relates not to their conduct, but to their state of 
feeling. No provision, moreover, is made for any sort of judicial hearing for 
teachers concerning whose sentiments doubts may have arisen in the minds of the 
executive committee. This board’s action was doubtless intended as an expressiop 
of loyalty, but it does not appear to the committee to manifest the respect for 
orderly and equitable procedure, or the generosity, good feeling and good sense, 
which are the best evidences of genuine ‘Americanism’ in such situations. 
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are not reconcilable with the principles above set forth, and cannot 
be regarded by your committee as admissible. There is a tendency 
on the part of some loyal citizens to assume that all views differing 
from their own, with regard to the war, are eo ipso disloyal; to seek . 
to suppress all public discussion concerning the objects of the war, i: 
the terms of peace, and the military policy of the government; to 

silence all criticism of the methods of administrative or military . 
officials; and to attempt to carry out this program of repression by 
extra-legal methods of intimidation or coercion. Those who assume Bs 
this attitude are fortified in it by a reflection which contains a 
measure of truth, though it does not justify the practical conclusions -_ 
that are drawn from it. It is, namely, often remarked that any : 


discussion or division in public opinion, during a war, and bearing 
upon the issues of the war, gives the enemy hope of profiting by these 
divisions, and therefore encourages him to prolong the conflict. 
This consideration has been repeatedly urged in all the countries at 
war as a reason for taking from minorities, or from any groups not 
in full harmony with the policy of the existing government, vir- 
tually all freedom of speech. Nowhere has this argument been 
more persistently put forward than in Germany. Yet even in that 
country a certain amount of discussion about peace-terms has been | 
permitted by the government; and the fact that no greater amount 
has been permitted there has been regarded by most Americans as | 
one of the signal evidences of the undemocratic character of the a 
German government. 
That the complete unanimity of any people at war is a factor in 
military efficiency cannot be denied. If it were really true (as it is 
not) that nothing ought to be considered during war except the at- 
tainment of military success as quickly as possible and by any means 
available, it would probably be expedient for democratic countries q 
at such a time to establish an absolute dictatorship, having power 7 
to suppress all expression of opinions not officially authorized. Even . 
in that event, however, it may safely be assumed that this power 
would be vested in an officer of the state, and would not be distrib- 
uted among a large number of private corporations, such as univer- 
sity boards of trustees, each of them having its own conception as to 
what opinions are entitled to authorization. But it is, of course, 
needless to say that no such situation obtains in the United States. 
While, as has been remarked by the Committee, some modifications 
of the processes of representative government and some restrictions 
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of the ordinary liberties of the citizen are necessitated by war, no 
emergency exists which makes it either necessary or desirable that 
the nation’s general policy in one of the most pregnant moments in 


- its history should be determined without general consideration and 


discussion, or that minorities should be deprived of all right to in- 
fluence that policy by laying their opinions and arguments before 
their fellow-citizens. 

The truth is, of course, that immediate military advantage may be 
bought too dearly. It was bought by the German government in 
Belgium at a price which no American would have had the govern- 
ment of the United States pay. Similarly, a small measure of in- 
creased efficiency in the prosecution of the war is bought too dearly 
by a democracy when the price paid is a wholesale suppression of 
discussion upon matters which may vitally affect the entire future 
destiny of the nation, and concerning which the national will has 
not yet been expressed by the action of the bodies constitutionally 
empowered to express it. 

It may perhaps appear to some readers of this report that there is 
an inconsistency between the position here taken and the com- 
mittee’s earlier recognition of the illegitimacy of the propaganda of 
absolute pacifism after war has begun. Any seeming inconsistency 
will, however, disappear if the reader will bear in mind a simple dis- 
tinction, which is fundamental to the entire report. There is a 
plain difference between an attempt to persuade citizens or legis- 
lators, by argument, to favor, or oppose, a project of law not yet 
enacted, and an attempt to persuade individuals to disobey or 
evade or render ineffective a law already enacted. The absolute 
pacifist, as the term is here used, is engaged in the latter attempt. 
The essence of his teaching—whether or not he acts upon it him- 
self—is that it is morally wrong for the individual to obey the laws 
of the state, when they demand of him that he perform military serv- 
ice. Those who should attempt to act upon such teaching, when 
the state is at war, would simply be engaged in insurrection against 
the state’s authority, and would be contributing in a perfectly defi- 
nite, direct and unmistakable way to the military success of the 
enemy. There is obviously, then, no inconsistency between the 
view that in time of war the American universities and colleges should 
not retain upon their staffs men thus engaged in publicly promoting 
insurrection, and the view that the existence of a state of war does 
not entitle the governing bodies of universities or colleges to attempt 
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to abrogate the ordinary right of the citizen to make his voice heard 
with respect to pending questions of legislation. 

There are, no doubt, few American colleges or universities in 
which action of the latter sort, on the part of their governing boards, 
is at all likely. That it is possible, however, is shown by a recent 
incident. In October last a distinguished man of science was sum- 
marily dismissed from his professorship in an important university, 
after a quarter-century of service, upon the charge of ‘seditious or 
treasonable acts.”” The only specific act officially alleged in sup- 
port of this grave charge was the writing of a letter to certain Con- 
gressmen urging them to give their support to a bill then pending, 
providing that the armies destined for service abroad should be com- 
posed exclusively of volunteers, unless the consent of the majority of 
the people to the contrary policy should be clearly ascertained. It 
is evident that dismissal upon such a ground involves a disregard 
of all the essential distinctions upon which the present report has 
insisted. It was not asserted that the teacher dismissed had been 
convicted of violation of any law of the United States; or that he 
had in fact violated any such law; or that he had engaged in pro- 
paganda designed to incite others to resist or evade any law in 
force, or to refuse their voluntary assistance to the government; or, 
indeed, that he had engaged in public propaganda of any sort. All 
that was alleged was that he had exercised the right of petition with 
reference to a question before Congress, upon which no final action 
had been taken. With his opinion upon this question the mem- 
bers of your committee have personally no sympathy whatever; 
though, in view of the traditional dislike of conscription among 
English-speaking peoples, and the slowness with which Great 
Britain and the British Colonies have been brought to the adoption 
of compulsory service, it can hardly be deemed surprising that 
there should have been found in this country some persons who 
were unwilling to see the voluntary system abandoned. In any 
case the committee, if it had the power, would assuredly not con- 
ceive that it had the right, to forbid a fellow-citizen to exercise his 
lawful privilege of addressing the members of the national legislature 
upon a matter of this kind; nor does it appear to the committee that 
the board of trustees of an educational institution is invested with 
such aright. It is a grave abuse of the power of dismissal when it 
is used to deny to members of university faculties the enjoyment 
of their fundamental constitutional rights as citizens; and an in- 
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stitution in which dismissal is possible upon such a ground as was 
officially put forward in this case is one in which adequate guarantees 
of academic freedom are manifestly lacking. It is in some respects a 


. still graver abuse of power when administrative officers or govern- 


ing boards attempt by their official declarations publicly to attach 
the stigma of treasonable or seditious conduct to an individual 
teacher because of acts of his which are in fact neither treasonable 
nor seditious.* 


When charges are brought against a member of a college or uni- 
versity faculty upon any ground, the proceedings should, as a mat- 
ter of course, be strictly judicial in character, and should be in ac- 
cord with the principle of faculty responsibility. In other words, 
the person accused should be entitled to have the charges against 
him stated in writing in specific terms, and to have a fair trial on 
those charges before either the judicial committee of the faculty, 
or a joint committee composed of an equal number of professors 
and trustees, which should render definite findings, stating, in case 
of a decision adverse to the accused, the precise acts on which the 
decision is based. The importance of maintaining these procedural 
safeguards against hasty or unjust action is, if possible, even greater 
at a time of popular excitement and heightened passions than under 
normal conditions. 


In concluding, the committee would address itself especially to 
that large majority of the members of our profession who see in the 
unmistakable defeat of the Central Empires, so long as they are 
under their present leadership, the only means of discrediting and 
destroying the sinister forces which have involved humanity in the 
present unspeakable catastrophe, and the only assurance of a just 
and lasting peace. For us, at least—for men of our calling who 
share this conviction—the weapon to be relied on in combating 
error or apathy concerning the moral issues of the war is the patient 
and persistent and straightforward appeal to the intelligence and 


* The committee does not at this time offer any inquiry, or express any judg- 
ment, concerning the other aspects of this case, which involve issues not germane 
to the special topic of this report. The above paragraph is concerned solely with 
the fact that the board of trustees of the university have officially declared the act 
specified to be a valid ground for the dismissal of a professor in this institution. 
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the conscience of our fellow-citizens. Here is a distinctively edu- 
cational task, resting especially though not exclusively upon us, in 
which our loyalty and our desire to serve the country in its emer- 
gency may find fitting expression—the task of helping to interpret 
to our countrymen the larger significance of the war, of bringing to 
them a broader vision of the vocation of the Republic, of arousing 
among them an enlightened and generous, as well as ardent, patriot- 
ism which, because enlightened and generous, is also a sane inter- 
nationalism. It is a task which, because it contains far less of 
sacrifice, contains also less of honor, than the task of those who serve 
the nation in the field; but it is not less needful, and therefore not less 
worthy of the devotion of those upon whom it peculiarly devolves, 
and to whom other modes of service are not open. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. O. Lovesoy, Chairman, 
Johns Hopkins University 
Epwarp Capps, 
Princeton University 
A. A. Youne, 
Cornell University 
December 24, 1917. 


The above report on Academic Freedom in Wartime has been 
laid before the General Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure, and has been approved by it, one member 
(Mr. Hodder) dissenting. 


A. A. Youne, Chairman. 


The above report on Academic Freedom in Wartime was pres- 
ented and approved at the Annual Meeting of the Association 
in Chicago, December 29, 1917. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following twenty nominations are printed as provided under 
Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee may be 
addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., or to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Admissions,* and will be considered by the Committee if 
received before May 15. 

The Committee on Admissions* consists of J. V. Denney (Ohio 
State), Chairman; Florence Bascom (Bryn Mawr), Edward Capps 
(Princeton), J. Q. Dealey (Brown), A. R. Hohlfeld (Wisconsin), 
G. H. Marx (Stanford), and F. C. Woodward (Washington, D. C.). 

The names of nominators follow the name of each nominee in 
parentheses. Nominators for whom no institution is specified are 
colleagues of the nominee. 


Edward Scribner Ames (Philosophy), Chicago, 
(A. W. Moore, J. H. ts, H. W. Prescott) 


George Autenreith (Art), College, City of New York, 
(M. R. Cohen, C. A. Downer, J. G. Coffin) 


Ernest Bernbaum (English), Illinois, 
(J. A. Fairlie, H. L. Rietz, E. L. Bogart) 


Edith C. Bramhall (History), Rockford, 
(Anna J. McKeag, Caroline B. Thompson, Roxana H. Vivian, Wellesley) 


William Frank Bryan (English), N orthwestern, 
(C. B. Atwell, M. 8. Grout, F. 8. Deibler) 


Richard E. Chandler (Mechanical Engineering), Florida, 
(H. 8. Davis, C. L. Crow, J. R. Benton) 


William M. Cole Harvard, 
(C. H. Moore, J M. Ford, C. H. C. Wright) 


Francis P. Daniels (Modern Languages), School of Mines, Missouri, 
(Isidor Loeb, W. J. Shepard, Jonas Viles) 


George Reinald Dean (Mathematics), School of Mines, Missouri, 
(Isidor Loeb, E. R. Hedrick, Jonas Viles) 


H. L. Bbeling | Classics), Goucher 
(C. W. E. Miller, K. F. Smith, and D. M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins) 


Carl Daniel Lan nguages), Lafayette, 
(J. W. Tupper, F. B. Peck, C. Mc. C. Gordon) 


* Nominations should in all cases be presented through the secretary, H. W. 
Tyler, Mass. Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Herbert H. Foster (Education), Arizona, 
(F. C. Lockwood, Arvin Olin, Kansas, M. G. Derham, Colorado) 


Victor School of Mines, Missouri, 
(Isidor ib, E. R. Hedrick, Jonas Viles) 


Melvin Reese Harkins Penns 
(H. C. Richards, A. W. Goodsp 


Elmo G. Harris any Engineering) § ), School of Mines, Missouri, 
(Isidor Loeb, J. Shepard, Jonas 


Austin Lee McRae (Ph = noo oh of Mines, Missouri, 
(Isidor Loeb, E. R. Hedrick, Jonas 


Lois Mathews (History) 

(C. H. Haskins, A. C. Coolidge, and A. B. Hart, Harvard) 
Samuel E. Rasor (Mathematics), Ohio 

(J. V. Denney, E. R. Hedrick, Missouri, Ww. E. Henderson) 


Frederick J. Teggart History), California, 
(A. O. Lovejoy, J. H. Latané, and Caswell Grave, Johns Hopkins) 


Warren Gookin Waterman (Botany), Northwestern, 
(U. 8. Grant, F. 8. Deibler, C. B. Atwell) 


Nors.—A new nomination card conforming to recent amendments of the 
Constitution may be had on application to the Secretary’s Office. 
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